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fe 


= |WO hundred and fifty years 
=| ago Perrault read a poem be- 


: ie fore the French Academy in 


which the claim was made that 


==) the literature which was then 
modern surpassed the literatures of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Thence arose in France and 
England a famous dispute over the comparative 
merits of the new and the old learning, which 
was burlesqued by Swift in The Battle of the 
Books. The great master of irony, taking the 
side of Greece and Rome, conceded that the 
moderns, though weak in substance, put for 
aught he knew more labor into “art and 
method,” resembling in this respect spiders who 
lurk in dark corners and there weave out of their 
entrails intricate webs that cannot last long and 
gather dirt while they do last; whereas the an- 
cients, it was said in words again made memo- 
rable by Matthew Arnold’s remembrance of 


them, were like the bees who, never thinking 
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of their skill in building, range in the sunshine 
“through every corner of nature” and fill their 
“hives with honey and wax, thus furnishing 
mankind with the two noblest of things, which 
are sweetness and light.” No writer ever stated 
in more felicitous words the difference between 
the mere technique of literature and its sub- 
stance and style than in the contrast between 
ephemeral cobwebs spread to catch unwary 
readers and the immemorial flights of the bees. 

The old controversy between the ancients and 
the moderns we have with us yet. But just as 
space has ceased to exist, so time is threatened 
with annihilation. Time, the novelists who have 
turned philosophers say, is not actual but rela- 
tive: there is no common yardstick by which it 
can be measured either as long or as short; 
whether it moves fast or slow is dependent upon 
what comes into one’s consciousness. It was a 
jest of the late Professor Lounsbury that the 
gods of Homer, living in quiet luxury on Mt. 
Olympus, were satisfied to take a step once in a 
thousand years or once in ten thousand years, I 


forget which. Since those far-distant saecular 
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ages the passage of time has been enormously 
quickened, especially since the summer of 1914. 
When Swift marshalled his two armies for bat- 
tle, two thousand years separated the moderns 
from the ancients. The interval is now ap- 
proaching the vanishing point; a decade now 
counts for a millennium. As viewed by the 
young generation, the novelists who were in 
their prime before the Great War have been 
ancients for some years. They belong to a past 
dimly apprehended, to a history that is fast be- 
coming legendary, in the view of some to a sick 
civilization, given over to talk and inhibited 
from action like the characters in the novels of 
Henry James. Wells and Galsworthy and Ben- 
nett still carry on, but being of the old order 
they are unable to re-create in art the mentality 
of a new world; they try to penetrate it, but 
they merely hover above it helplessly. ‘The mod- 
ern novel which was once theirs, has passed on 
to others, from whom it is in turn slipping 
away. ‘Whenever I hear of the new art,” the 
Earl of Balfour has said, “I know that it is go- 


ing to be the old art within a year or two.” 
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So it has ever been in fiction since Defoe 
wrote Robinson Crusoe. Having been born be- 
fore the Armistice, I have seen the novel that 
is called ‘“‘modern,” several times over. Invari- 
ably attention has been directed towards changes 
in her looks and behavior since she was last ex- 
hibited. She has appeared with and without the 
“straws of life in her hair.” This is a phrase 
taken from H. G. Wells. She has been long and 
she has been short, sometimes “long-short,” and 
sometimes “short-long’’; she has been lean and 
she has bulged beyond the line of beauty. 
Around 1890, before and after, she assumed a 
multitude of shapes and colors, chameleonlike, 
as her passions were awakened by the conflicting 
thought and emotions of the mauve decade. The 
ancients were then the mid-Victorians as well 
as all who had written novels before Dickens 
and Thackeray. To the oncoming generation to 
which I belonged it was an interesting and 
amusing sight to see novelists—seven or eight 
of them—who were standing in the front row, 
attacking the ghosts of their predecessors in 


prefaces, introductions, and detached essays, 
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while at the same time arguing openly or by 
indirection for their own superiority. ‘“Debunk- 
ing” is but a new name for an old pastime. 
Though they did not agree on what the novel 
was or on what it should be, one saying and an- 
other denying that it ought to show “an en- 
thusiasm for humanity,” they were one in the 
conviction that the ancients were mostly in the 
wrong, and that the novel in new hands was 
well on the way towards a finer and truer art. 
The discussion centered round technique 
with substance relegated to the periphery. Ste- 
venson, who had written beautiful romances 
and discovered in human nature Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, revamped Swift’s web, leaving out 
of course the disreputable spider. The threads 
of a narrative, he insisted, should be brought 
together in “a web” of definite “pattern” or 
“texture” so as to resemble a piece of exquisite 
tapestry. Rhythm, in distinction from blank 
verse, which English prose had once had but 
had since lost, should be restored. On both 
counts Stevenson proved by an examination of 


Guy Mannering that Scott was clearly guilty. 
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Rarely was there any semblance of art, he de- 
clared, in the great magician’s “‘ill-written, 
ragged” books. And concerning Dickens, Ste- 
venson asked, How could David Copperfield 
report, verbatim conversations that took place 
before he was born or while he lay asleep in his 
basket? A novelist who knows his business never 
carries his hero’s memory backward to the cra- 
dle. The right way is to leave omniscience to 
the powers above and to put into a novel only 
what the characters see or hear, as had been 
done, for instance, in Treasure Island. A point 
of view—preferably of a single character— 
should be taken at the beginning and maintained 
to the end with never a shift in the vision. 

In contrast with the slipshod art of a former 
era, Stevenson set up Meredith, whose Egozst 
he had read “four or five times” over, and 
whose Richard Feverel contained one or two 
dramatic scenes unequalled since Shakespeare. 
So people began to read Meredith, where they 
saw the egocentric male anatomized more com- 
pletely than ever before; where they saw 


women, too, who, quite different from “the rose 
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pink” or “the dirty drab” girls of the past, were 
made fit companions for men—reasonably hon- 
est and strong physically or intellectually, who 
swam against running waters or ruled statesmen 
behind the visible scene. Not George Eliot, who 
had just been lowered into her grave at High- 
gate, but George Meredith, it was declared, was 
the first novelist who had ever had a clean-cut 
philosophy of life. The earlier Victorians were 
all sentimentalists whose chief occupation had 
been to ‘fiddle harmonics on the strings of sen- 
sualism.” Their humor, rarely inherent in scene 
and character, was made up for a public that 
read comic almanacs. For true comedy, free 
from sentimentalism, it was necessary, except 
for sporadic instances, to go back to Congreve 
and Moliére. The old racial laugh of Fielding, 
boisterous and vulgar, was long since outmoded. 
We should never laugh, we were instructed, at 
anything Meredith’s characters might say or do. 
We should only smile. 

A little later came George Moore, who com- 
plained that Thackeray was too reticent, that he 
had a way of stopping short on Becky Sharp 


if 
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when he should have gone on. As the siren 
slipped from the rock into the murky sea, 
Thackeray had remarked that the reader might 
take it for granted that she was about no good 
down there. This was not enough for his critic, 
who wanted to know precisely what Becky 
Sharp was doing under the dark waters. So, im- 
proving upon Vanity Fair, George Moore wrote 
Esther Waters. 

There was Howells also, long an ornament of 
the American Academy. His style, wit, and hu- 
mor, held in firm restraint, belonged to the best 
traditions of English literature. He wrote, we 
said, the first American novel. His Silas Lap- 
ham was typical of young men who by the hun- 
dreds had left the farm, made fortunes and lost 
them, and returned home at last for the end of 
their days, thus completing a perfect if not a 
happy circle. But Howells was almost as irrev- 
erent as Stevenson of the mid-Victorians, whom 


> no one of whom 


he called “a purblind race,’ 
had the art of Turgenev or the vision of Tolstoi. 
For him Vanity Fair was “crude, heavy-handed, 
earicatured.’”? "I vcannot laugh, sheraverreas 
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“any more at Pickwick or Sam Weller, or weep 
for little Nell or Paul Dombey.” As time went 
on, Howells came to distrust more or less fiction 
even such as he himself was writing, and looked 
forward to a time when “fiction the most faith- 
ful may be superseded by a still more faithful 
form of contemporaneous history.” 

Already an epidemic of local-colorists and 
naturalists had broken out along the Atlantic 
coast from Massachusetts to Virginia and the 
mountains of Tennessee out through the middle 
west and across to California. The tales these 
writers told were supposed to have actually 
happened; their characters were said to be por- 
traits of real people living or just dead, though 
they were given new names so as to prevent 
identification. Hamlin Garland, for instance, a 
young radical out of the corn-belt, who stood 
for “freedom in life” and “truth in art,” pub- 
lished a short story under the title of The Re- 
turn of a Private, and afterward incorporated 
it, with slight alteration, in A Son of the Mid- 
dle Border as recollections of his own father’s 


return after the Civil War to a little cabin in 
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Wisconsin. An outcome of this close relation- 
ship between fact and fiction was Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s Ethan Frome, wherein a tragic story was 
shaped to a beautiful form without disturbing 
greatly, I dare say, incidents as they had really 
occurred. 

The light of Hardy then illumined the whole 
realm of English fiction. In contrast with his 
contemporaries Hardy was mostly silent on the 
deficiencies of the novelists who had come and 
gone before him. He was more like the bee in- 
tent upon the wax wherewith to build his own 
habitation. He asked us not to be overcritical 
of Richardson’s inaccurate observation of ex- 
ternals, but to regard rather the little fat print- 
er’s insistence that the real life of people is 
their emotional life within, to be read by their 
words and deeds; for it is “the waves of human 
emotion” that sweep men on to their fate. Like- 
wise, instead of seeking out one of Scott’s wan- 
dering tales in order to damn it, Hardy hit upon 
The Bride of Lammermoor, which seemed to 
him “an almost perfect specimen of form”; 


and “the first thirty chapters” of Vanity Fair 
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he instanced ‘‘as well-nigh complete in artistic 
presentation, along with their other magnificent 
qualities.” Still, despite fine novels of the past, 
Hardy thought that “the art of writing them is 
as yet in its youth, if not in its infancy.” All that 
any novelist can be expected to do, he held, is to 
make a few improvements here and there. De- 
spite his modest reticence, we saw then as we see 
now that Hardy extended, far beyond Balzac 
and others, man’s personality back into his in- 
heritance and out into his social and intellectual 
environment, including the mystical influence 
of moor and woodland, through all of which 
ran the thread of man’s destiny for weal or for 
woe. 

While a century was slipping by, “a fit audi- 
ence though few” watched Henry James in his 
progress through three phases of his art, from 
the clear objectivity of a Howells into impres- 
sionism, where the lines of plot and character 
were purposely blurred, and on into an almost 
complete transfer of a dramatic action from 
outer incident to the minds of his characters, 


who talked endlessly round and round things 
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that seemed not to happen. At times narrative 
and description were confined to what might 
transpire in the give and take of dialogue. The 
traditional semblance of finality in the fate of 
his characters by their death or their marriage 
or their divorce was rejected. In his latest man- 
ner his novels were mental or emotional phases 
in the life of a small group of men and women. 
All that came after was silence. The threads of 
his carefully wrought designs sometimes, as in 
The Ambassadors, converged in the conscious- 
ness of a central character, not for the display 
of a personality as in autobiography, but in or- 
der to give a single, unified mental picture of 
the whole psychological episode. James thus 
applied to mental phenomena that unshifting 
point of view which Stevenson endeavored to 
maintain in the narration of external events. 
Words took the place of deeds. 

These novelists in the course of nature had 
to give way to others, of whom five—four of 
them still living—reflected the outlook of our 


race in the years preceding the Great War. Then 
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in their prime they were preéminently the mod- 
ern novelists. 

When Kipling’s Anglo-Indian tales first 
reached the western world, they were classed 
with the empty adventures then current. There 


was a bored wit who longed for the time 


When the Rudyards cease from Kipling 
And the Haggards ride no more. 


Compared with Stevenson’s, Kipling’s style and 
technique seemed loose and disjointed at a time 
when the public was unaccustomed to the di- 
rectness and strength of the real language of 
men. The impression did not last long. Soon 
Kipling was proclaimed the great master of the 
short story, which by pulling fore and aft he 
sometimes stretched into a novel as in Kym. Be- 
fore he left the East, he had spread under our 
eyes the whole panorama of civil and military 
India with the natives in the background, and 
brought home to Englishmen the consciousness 
of Empire. 

Similarly Conrad’s first novel appeared to a 


reviewer in America’s best critical journal of 
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the period as but “a mob of raging heathen, 
fighting for rum and wives on the banks of a 
river in Borneo.” Another few years elapsed, 
and readers came under the enchantment of the 
Malay islands and shores with men who go 
down to the sea in ships vibrating with human 
passions and deeds. Little by little it became 
clear that what fascinated and perplexed Con- 
rad was the mystery of man’s conduct and fate, 
whether on land or in “the great world of 
waters.” 

Galsworthy discovered among the merchants 
and bankers of Victorian England the idea of 
property extending to the absolute ownership of 
one’s wife, as if that were ever possible; and so 
complete was his portraiture of three or four 
generations of Forsytes that we believed him, 
forgetting the history of man, whose possessive 
instinct has been equally fierce since anything 
whatever has been known about him on this 
earth. One should not quarrel overmuch, how- 
ever, with the generalization of a great novel- 
ist, though it be but half true, which enabled 


him to expose and repudiate an age in which art, 
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literature, manners, and morals were made sub- 
servient to the ideals and hypocrisies of a com- 
mercial upper-middle class whose position was 
buttressed by the laws of the realm. 

Of other antecedents, Bennett found the 
symbol of life in industrial England, creating 
for his purpose the Five Towns, whose streets, 
buildings, and inhabitants he rendered in full 
outer detail, on the theory that nothing round 
about them should be left out if we are to know 
people as they are. The artist, Schiller had said, 
may be known by what he omits. But who can 
decide by a selective process, it was now asked, 
what incidents in a life have significance and 
what have none? So Bennett, avoiding the diffi- 
cult problem of exclusion, put everything in. 
This was for English fiction a new procedure, 
which has had an immense influence on the 
novel in the United States as well asin England. 
Sinclair Lewis, for example, consumes a hun- 
dred pages in depicting a day, from sunrise to 
sunset, in the career of Babbitt. 

Of all his contemporaries Wells took the 


most comprehensive view of the function of 
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the novel, letting his mind play over the social 
and scientific theories of his times as they arose, 
going backward to primitive civilizations for 
contrast and forward to far-distant centuries in 
visions of a new and happier world. When tired 
of the earth he made trips to Mars and the moon 
for what he might see there. He was the most 
modern of the moderns. 

Neither Wells, however, nor any of his con- 
temporaries whom I have named is accepted by 
the new generation that is upon us. Wells, Gals- 
worthy, and Bennett, Rebecca West affection- 
ately calls “the uncles.”” No one of them, ac- 
cording to Virginia Woolf, looks at life directly. 
Wells’s imagination strays away from men and 
women who find life difficult into utopias which 
have no connection with the world as it is or as 
it ever can be. Galsworthy is drawn off from his 
characters by an eagerness to denounce a civi- 
lization that has produced them. Bennett builds 
villas in murky districts within sight of kilns, 
smoking chimneys, and stagnant water, but 
leaves it to the reader to imagine what sort of 


people live in the habitations he has provided 
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for them at a rental of thirty or sixty pounds a 
year. And of Conrad, Rose Macaulay remarks 
that his ship is already sinking below the hori- 
zon. 

Kipling, it is still admitted, gave us the pag- 
eant of India, but the soul of India that lies be- 
neath color and movement escaped him—which 
is perfectly true, as anyone may see who has 
read A Passage to India by E. M. Forster, 
wherein, thrice shifting his point of view in a 
manner that Stevenson would have condemned, 
the author presents the native as he appears to 
himself, as he appears to the British official, and 
as he really is when his mind is laid bare, re- 
vealing ‘a civilization which the West can dis- 
turb but will never acquire.” The comparison 
is of course wide of the mark. Kipling is essen- 
tially a romancer. Forster is a psychologist. 
Each has accomplished his purpose, which has 
been to tell the story of life honestly, in accord- 
ance with his own temperament. 

Of the late Victorians, Stevenson, who 
smartly castigated Scott and Dickens, has per- 
haps suffered most, though Chesterton, himself 
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said to be in retrograde, has just come to a lively 
defense of him. Stevenson’s style, once beauti- 
ful, is described by Swinnerton as thin and imita- 
tive of bad models. Stevenson loved words more 
than ideas. He had no theme, his aim being sim- 
ply to give pleasure. If romance is now dead, 
adds the author of Nocturne, it is because Ste- 
venson as a rule was content to rework by clever 
craftsmanship the old conventions of a discred- 
ited art, and so failed, except here and there, to 
invest romance with characters that came within 
his personal vision. Silas Lapham, the Boston 
commercial adventurer, has been hustled off the 
pavement by George F. Babbitt of the Middle 
West, who, while not neglectful of his own in- 
terests, was more concerned with boosting the 
town of Zenith to “unlimited greatness.”? Since 
then Babbitt has been pushed to the wall by an 
American who ended his career in the electric 
chair. In general the descent from one so-called 
American novel to another has been accom- 
panied by a dismal disintegration of style. Az 


American Tragedy, some think, reads much bet- 
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ter in its German translation than in the lan- 
guage in which it was originally written. 

Fate or retribution as worked out by the late 
Victorians has gone out of fashion. The old 
moral formulas that have been inherited from 
Greek tragedy are deemed artificial. Life as de- 
picted by May Sinclair and others is rather a 
series of more or less disconnected scenes or 
episodes with only casual suggestion of the con- 
sequences inherent in anything that may be said 
or done. A man who sows the wind no longer 
reaps the whirlwind. Naturally, in a dying 
moral world, Meredith’s philosophy, to quote a 
sentence from E. M. Forster, “‘has not worn 
well.” The bloom has all gone from Meredith’s 
phrases, and his great scenes have lost their 
splendor. The fame of Hardy was canonized by 
his death. And yet there has always been an un- 
dercurrent of severe criticism. Hardy sacrificed, 
it is said, his characters to a sombre philosophy, 
giving them no chance; and when he came to a 
final explanation of the disasters that overtake 
mankind, he attributed them, in an Aeschylean 


phrase, to the President of the Immortals, who 
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is really none other than an angry Jehovah under 
another name. In the main, however, Hardy has 
held up well. Against the hard and fast social 
ideas of Victorian England Hardy took that lib- 
eral view of human relations which has since be- 
come current. Tess in spite of what happened re- 
mained to the last “a pure woman,” and Jude 
the Obscure was, from one point of view, an ar- 
raignment of the idea that “merely taking a 
woman to church and putting a ring upon her 
finger” should mean continuous existence to- 
gether when “love hath an end” and the wife 
jumps out of the window to escape her husband. 
The world was ready for Butler’s Way of All 
Flesh, exposing the hypocrisy of filial affection 
and duty, and for the suffragists and flappers of 
Wells’s Ann Veronica. It was a natural prog- 
ress from the marriage of limited duration ad- 
vocated by Meredith to the break-up of family 
ties and to the new glad freedom of the sexes. 
The fiercest attack ever made upon James 
came within the purview of the author himself, 
who in a critical article expressed an interest in 


the novels of H. G. Wells, but wondered what 
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they were all about. Thereupon Wells sent him 
for perusal a burlesque of his mannerisms under 
the title of Boon with preliminary paragraphs 
in denunciation of his narrow conception of the 
novel. “‘His people,” Wells told him, “nose out 
suspicions, hint by hint, link by link. Have you 
ever known living human beings do that? The 
thing his novel is about is always there. It is like 
a church lit but without a congregation to dis- 
tract you, with every light and line focussed on 
the high altar. And on the altar very reverently 
placed, intensely there, is a dead kitten, an ege- 
shell, a bit of string.” This criticism of James 
has been many times repeated by others in a gen- 
tler tone. His most ardent admirers agree that 
his novels were spun out of slight substance, that 
his characters have few or no associations with 
the world outside of them, and that he thought 
less about his men and women than about the 
pattern in which they were to fit. The snail must 
fill the shell. 

The fact nevertheless remains that the later 
psychological novel has adopted certain charac- 


teristics of James’s method, of which the chief 
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is the direct presentation of character so that we 
seem to see men and women in the very act of 
observing, thinking, feeling, and remembering. 
Some of James’s descendants, casting aside his 
rigid selection of only those mental acts that 
cohere in a fixed pattern, have professed to give 
all, however trivial, that passes in the minds of 
their characters, so that the account may be com- 
plete. Their art is analogous to Bennett’s, with a 
shift of the scene from the life outside to the 
life within. They have no fear of becoming dull 
as they meander along the stream of semicon- 
sciousness. Gertrude Stein and James Joyce, for 
all his perverse genius, are the bores of contem- 
porary fiction, with rivals, however, in another 
set in whom the remembrance of scenes and ex- 
periences long since past keep their novels mov- 
ing simultaneously along three or four different 
planes which may or may not intersect. Over 
the question who invented this manner of de- 
picting all the layers of human consciousness 
there is some dispute. The honor probably be- 
longs to Dorothy Richardson, though Gertrude 


Stein seems to claim it by a decade. In this way 
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of writing Sherwood Anderson among Ameri- 
can novelists has succeeded best. 

Virginia Woolf stands apart from the rest by 
virtue of the delicate fabric she has woven. No 
feminine novelist in my memory has shown in 
her style a like sensitiveness to beauty. “Life,” 
Mrs. Woolf writes, “is not a series of gig lamps, 
symmetrically arranged; but a luminous halo, 
a semitransparent envelope surrounding us from 
the beginning of consciousness to the end. Is it 
not the task of the novelist to convey this vary- 
ing, this unknown and uncircumscribed spirit, 
whatever aberration or complexity it may dis- 
play, with as little mixture of the alien and 
external as possible?” Virginia Woolf has tried 
to get further down than James was able to go 
beneath the mere apparitions of human behav- 
ior into the real self that lies on the threshold of 
being, frankly admitting that no one can ever 
quite reach that home of vague and uncertain 
desires. In Mrs. Dalloway she uncovers “an or- 
dinary mind in an ordinary day” through the 
impressions made upon it by the people whom 


a London woman in middle age meets and the 
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memories awakened thereby. Much more subtle 
is the art of To the Lighthouse, which runs 
along mainly on the plane of the subconscious. 
What happens, sometimes indicated by sen- 
tences within brackets, is mostly off the stage. 
There is no description apart from the moods of 
the characters. There is no outward clash of 
will with will, for the emotions, though at times 
intense, rarely rise to the surface. 

What that inner hidden self may be is in- 
ferred, not from the spoken word, but from the 
movements of the face, which, it is assumed, 
cannot so easily lie. It is the body that speaks 
true of the mind, when the eyebrow lifts, 
when the muscles of the face stiffen or relax, 
when the lips suddenly tighten in sternness or 
unexpectedly open in a smile, when wrinkles 
appear between the eyes and the look grows ap- 
prehensive, when the tone of the voice alters 
or the steady hand quivers for a moment. Out 
of involuntary acts such as these Virginia Woolf 
lets her characters give themselves away, in 
distinction from the characters in Jane Austen’s 


novels, who are made to give themselves away 
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by their talk when off their guard. Particularly 


she likes to show how they reshape themselves 
under varying emotions, like the peevish and 
deformed dwarf, whose “face lit up in an ec- 
stasy” when she had a chance to display what 
her well-grown friends did not possess—beauti- 
ful feet and beautiful ankles. Fine as is Mrs. 
Woolf’s art, it has probably set for itself an 
impossible task. Her books have no characters 
that a reader lives with or long remembers. The 
light that she flashes upon the dark recesses of 
their minds is intermittent; it is nowhere con- 
tinuous as the light of Hardy, which never 
fades until Tess or Jude or Sue passes out of 
the last chapter. The novelist has not yet dis- 
covered a formula whereby emotions, impulses, 
and desires lying below the surface of the mind 
may be moulded into a living personality with- 
out the aid of the conscious act and the full- 
spoken word. 

A young writer doubtless does well to take a 
reactionary attitude towards his elders who have 
labored in the same vineyard. He gains thereby 


a point of vantage conducive to the awakening 
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of such original talent as there may be in him. 
But a time is likely to come when, on gaining 
wider knowledge, he sees that his experiments 
are not so original as he thought they were, per- 
haps that they have led him where he might 
better not have gone. Lord Byron relates how 
he once spent a whole day comparing his own 
poems and Tom Moore’s with some of Pope’s 
and was astonished and mortified to discover 
how far “the little Queen Anne’s man” sur- 
passed both himself and his friend in all the 
essentials of good verse. The conclusion Byron 
reached was that the innovations of all the ro- 
mantic poets “were not worth a damn.” 

In literary revolts there is always involved 
an illusion. No writer, however hard he may try, 
can break the force of tradition. Hardy, who 
saw clearly, remarked midway in his career that 
“in fiction there can be intrinsically no new 
thing at this stage of the world’s history. . 
The utmost which each generation can be ex- 
pected to do is to add one or two strokes toward 
the selection and shaping of a possible ultimate 


perfection.” These words are exact and true. 
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The English novel for the past two centuries 
hangs together in spite of many external differ- 
ences which more or less fade when they are 
viewed in perspective. The substance of the 
novel, it is true, has expanded or contracted in 
quick response to the prevailing interests and 
outlook of the public. But human nature has 
not yet changed materially, perhaps not at all. 
What makes it seem to have changed more than 
it has is a transvaluation of old moral ideas— 
a process which, though always going on, is 
greatly accelerated by social upheavals such as 
the Great War. The problem of the novelist has 
been how best to present his men and women so 
that his age will understand them. As Swift 
contended in the passage I quoted at the begin- 
ning, the quarrel between the moderns and the 
ancients, though it may concern what should 
go into a novel, is primarily over the question of 
technique. 

The course of the novel, it may be inferred, 
has not been forward in a straight line. It has 
had a way of curving in upon itself. The young 


novelist, however much he may resent the ac- 
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cusation, goes back, it may be unconsciously, to 
earlier practitioners of his art and modifies and 
develops what he finds there congenial to his 
temperament. Is it the satirical manner he 
would cultivate? He may learn from Smollett 
as well as from Sinclair Lewis. Is it irony? 
There is Fielding or Thackeray as well as Gals- 
worthy. Is it sex? He may regale in Moll Flan- 
ders or in Many Marriages. Does he want the 
facts of birtht He may read Tristram Shandy 
or any one of a score of moderns. If he desires 
to follow day by day, hour by hour, the emo- 
tions of a girl hard pressed by a scoundrel, he 
has at hand Richardson, who, it was said by his 
contemporaries, “sounded the depths of the fe- 
male heart” in the seven volumes of Clarissa 
Harlowe. It was an extraordinary feat since sur- 
passed only by Proust in his fourteen or fifteen 
volumes of minute analysis. 

In the past lie strewn everywhere intimations 
of all the methods practised by contemporary 
novelists. At the will of the writer, narrative 
since Defoe has been direct and indirect, the 


time sequence has been rigidly followed and it 
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has been broken up, emphasis has been placed 
upon the outer act and upon the inner drama, 
upon plot or design, and from the years immedi- 
ately preceding the French Revolution often 
upon instruction. Since Sterne gesture and vari- 
ous muscular movements of the body, including 
a count of the heartbeats, have been employed 
to show the working of the mind within. “The 
lifting of an eyebrow” was a recurrent phrase 
in Meredith; and George Eliot knew how to 
interpret ‘fa glance, the quivering of a lip or an 
eyelid.” After them we had the “little brown 
dimple” that appears for a second in a blonde’s 
pair of blue eyes and is quickly absorbed in “the 
azure overflow.” 

The return to the past, however, is never 
retrogression when considered as a whole. De- 
spite twists and turns, backward and forward 
movements, the novel is always moving on to 
new issues. Scene and background and the de- 
scription of the dress or the appearance of char- 
acters are, for instance, all rudimentary in 
Fielding’s novels. These externals were brought 


into fiction by Scott, from whom it was a cir- 
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cuitous journey through Balzac to Hardy and 
Conrad, who interpreted nature through the 
moods of their characters, endowing things 
without them with sentient life. Nor is reverie 
as employed by the Victorians quite the same as 
that flow of consciousness backward which has 
come in with the new psychology. Madame 
Bovary now and then surveys her past for the 
enlightenment of the reader on certain phases 
of her conduct. But it never occurred to her 
to relate through memory all her emotions since 
childhood, as if they would be interesting in and 
for themselves apart from the story. “The 


> which runs through 


stream of consciousness,’ 
contemporary fiction, was more directly antici- 
pated by Sterne in Tristram Shandy, in which 
the narrative is playfully organized on Locke’s 
theory of “the association of ideas.” 

Again, in a great scene George Eliot tells her 
readers about the moods, impulses, and _hesi- 
tancies of Dr. Lydgate as he drove on leisurely 
to the infirmary where as a director he was des- 
tined to cast a vote that would reveal his inner 


self. Were George Eliot living and writing to- 
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day she would not stand off and probe from the 
outside that wavering mind. She would identify 
herself more intimately with Dr. Lydgate, de- 
personalizing herself, so as to create the illusion 
of direct self-betrayal. The result would be es- 
sentially the same, but the art would be differ- 
ent. To go on, Willa Cather in Death Comes 
for the Archbishop has revived chronicle his- 
tory, older than Froissart; and ‘Thornton 
Wilder has revived linked biographical sketches, 
older than Malory, in The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey. The accomplishments of both are so ad- 
mirable that one forgets for the moment that 
they are reshaping ancient literary forms into 
another beautiful but less substantial art. 

These examples are indications of the way 
that fiction is ever renewing itself. Like all the 
rest, the novelists that are called modern in the 
year 1928 have lighted their candles at the fires 
of their predecessors, though the flames they 
now display may not look much like the original 


fires. 
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For the use of readers in Contemporary 


British and American Fiction 
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The Novel since 1900 


ABEL CHEVALLY. The Modern English Novel. New York, 
Knopf, 1925. 
An excellent book by.a French scholar, devoted mainly to the 
contemporary novel. 


ANDRE CHEVRILLON. Three Studies in English Literature. 
English translation. New York, Doubleday, Page, 1923. 


Rather formal essays on Kipling and Galsworthy from the French 
point of view. 


Epwarp Morcan Forster. Aspects of the Novel. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1927. 


Gay comment by the author of A Passage to India on the art and 
substance of the modern English novel with some comparisons 
with French and Russian fiction. No one interested in contem- 
porary fiction should fail to read this book. 


GERALD GouLp. The English Novel of To-Day. London, 
John Castle, 1924. 


An attempt to trace tendencies in contemporary English fiction. 


Récis Micuaup. The American Novel To-day. Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1928. 


The most complete study of the American novelists of the last 
decade. 
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WILiiaM Lyon PHELPs. Essays on Modern Novelists. New 
York, Macmillan, 1910; and The Advance of the Eng- 
lish Novel. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1916. 


These books contain brilliant surveys of contemporary fiction, 
down to the dates of their publication. 


Cart Van Doren. Contemporary American Novelists. 
New York, Macmillan, 1922. 


The best survey of American fiction from 1900 to 1920. 


Background of the Contemporary English 
Novel 


Ernest A. Baker. The History of the English Novel. 
London, Witherby, 1924. 


A valuable treatise on fiction in the mediaeval period. 


Wixzur L. Cross. The Development of the English Novel. 
New York, Macmillan, 1899. 


This book begins with the Arthurian romances and ends with 
Kipling. It has a bibliography and a reading list. 


Lorp Erne. Light Reading of Our Ancestors. New York, 
Brentano’s, 1927. 


A delightful account, though uncritical, of fiction from the Greek 
romances to Sir Walter Scott. 


Sir WALTER RateicH. The English Novel. New York, 
Scribner’s, 1894. 


A pioneer book with illuminating comment on the novel from 
mediaeval romance to Sir Walter Scott. 


GeorcE Saintspury. The English Novel. New York, Dut- 
ton, 1913. 


A good survey of English fiction, ending with the Victorian era. 
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Cary Van Doren. The American Novel. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1921. 


The best brief account of the development of the American novel. 


CorneELius WeycantT. 4 Century of the English Novel. 
New York, Century, 1925. 


A pragmatic history with comment on the English novel from 
Scott to Conrad. 


Art and Method 
Wa teR Besant. The Art of Fiction. London, Chatto. 


ARNOLD BENNETT. Fame and Fiction. London, Richards; 
and several essays in Books and Persons. London, Chatto. 


JosEPH Conrap. A number of essays in Notes on Life and 
Letters and Last Essays; and “Author’s Notes” to the vari- 
ous volumes of the Concord Edition of his Works. New 
York, Doubleday, Page. 


Joun GaLsworTny. Several essays in Castles in Spain and 
Other Screeds; and Prefaces to his novels in the Mana- 
ton Edition of his Works. New York, Scribner’s. 


Tuomas Harpy. Three essays, of which the first is the 
best, entitled, “The Profitable Reading of Fiction”; 
“Candour in English Fiction”; and “The Science of Fic- 
tion,” in Life and Art by Thomas Hardy, edited by Ern- 
est Brennecke, Jr. New York, Greenberg. 


Wittiam Dean Howe .t.s. Criticism and Fiction. New 
York, Harper. 


Hewry James. “The Art of Fiction” in Partial Portraits ; 
and “The New Novel” (1914) in Notes on Novelists 
with Some Other Notes. New York, Scribner’s. 
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Rupyarp Kipuine. The Art of Fiction. London, Allen. 


Percy Lusgock. A masterly analysis of the novelist’s art 
centering round Henry James in The Craft of Fiction. 
New York, Scribner’s. 


RosBert Louis STEvEnson. “A Gossip on a Novel of Du- 
mas’s”; “A Gossip on Romance”; and ““A Humble Re- 
monstrance,” in Memories and Portraits. Also ‘On Some 
Technical Elements of Style in Literature,” and ““A Note 
on Realism,” in Essays on Literature. New York, Scrib- 
ner’s. 


HERBERT GeEorcE WE LLs. “A General Introduction”? to 
the Atlantic Edition of his Works, and especially ‘““The 
Contemporary Novel” in Vol. LX of this edition. New 
York, Scribner’s. 


Epvirh Wuarton. The Writing of Fiction. New York, 
Scribner’s. 


Vircinia Woo tr. Lively comment upon Bennett, Wells, 
and Galsworthy in Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown. Lon- 
don, The Hogarth Press. See also several essays in The 


Common Reader. New York, Harcourt, Brace. 
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List of Novels 


THE novelists listed here are fairly representative of the 
new phases of British and American fiction since 1900, 
immediately following the great writers who flourished 
towards the close of the last century. Collections of short 
stories are mentioned only incidentally if at all. Novelists 
whose work is of an outstanding character or is of particu- 
lar interest in the year 1928, are marked with an asterisk. 
No distinction is made between the real and the assumed 
names of the authors. 


British 


*M ax BEERBOHM. Zuleika Dobson; and A Christmas Gar- 
land (parodies or burlesques of contemporary writers). 


* ARNOLD BENNETT. Buried Alive; The Old Wives’ Tale; 
Clayhanger ; Hilda Lessways; These Twain; and Ricey- 


man Steps. 
Joun Davys BEresForp. The History of Jacob Stahl. 


GeorceE Doucias Brown. The House with the Green 
Shutters. 


*SAMUEL BuTLer. The Way of all Flesh. 
GILBERT Cannan. Three Sons and a Mother. 


*JosEPH ConrapD. A group of his novels and tales may 
well be read in the following order: Youth; The Nig- 
ger of the Narcissus; Typhoon; Heart of Darkness; Ka- 
rain; The Secret Sharer; Freya of the Seven Isles; The 
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End of the Tether; Nostromo; and Lord Jim. See “The 
Illusions of Joseph Conrad” in The Yale Review, April, 
1928. 


CLEMENCE Dane. Legend. 
WALTER DE LA Mare. The Memoirs of a Midget. 


*Joun Gatswortuy. The Forsyte Saga, beginning with 
The Man of Property and ending with Swan Song 
(1928). 

WaLtTeER LionEL GrEorGE. The Confessions of Ursula 
Trent. 


*WiILLIAM Henry Hupson. Green Mansions, with an 
introduction by John Galsworthy. 


Aupous LEonArD Hux.ey. Crome Yellow; and Antic 
Hay. 


*JamMEs Joyce. 4 Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 
The sale of Ulysses, originally published in Paris, is pro- 
hibited in England and the United States. Installments 
of Joyce’s latest work are appearing in transition, a peri- 
odical issuing from Paris, copies of which may be ob- 
tained at Brentano’s, New York. 


SHEILA Kaye-Smiru. Joanna Godden. 


*RupyarbD Kipiine. Kim; and Selected Stories from Kip- 
ling, edited by W. L. Phelps, New York, Doubleday, 
Page. 


*Davip HERBERT Lawrence. The Lost Girl; and Women 
in Love. 


WrnpbuaM Lewss. Tarr. 


*RosE Macau.ay. Potterism; and Daisy and Daphne. 
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CompTron Mackenzie. Sinister Street. 


WitiiaM SomeErseT Maucuam. Of Human ee 
and The Moon and Sixpence. 


Lronarp Merrick. Conrad in Quest of his Youth; and 
The Man Who Understood Women, and other Stories. 


CHARLES Epwarp Monracut. Disenchantment; and 
Right off the Map. 


*EDWARD Morcan Forster. 4 Passage to India. 

Dorotuy Ricuarpson. A series of novels under the gen- 
eral title of Pilgrimage, beginning with Pointed Roofs, 
with an introduction by May Sinclair. 


ETHEL SIDGWICK. Promise; and Succession. 


*May Sincuiair. Mary Olivier; and Mr. Waddington of 
Wyck. 


GERTRUDE STEIN. The Making of Americans; being the 
History of a Family’s Progress. Listed here for its strange 
perversity of style. 


FRANK SwWINNERTON. Nocturne. 
H. M. Tomuinson. Gallions Reach. 
HucH Wa .pote. The Cathedral; and The Green Mir- 


Tor. 


*HERBERT GEORGE WELLs. His three best novels are 
Kipps; Tono-Bungay; and The History of Mr. Polly. 
Second to them are Love and Mr. Lewisham; Ann Ve- 
ronica; and Christina Alberta’s Father. A good example 
of his “scientific romances” is The Time Machine. His 
Utopia is briefly given in Men like Gods. Among his 
novels dealing with social and political questions are Mr. 
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Britling Sees it Through; The World of William Clis- 
sold; and Meanwhile. See the article entitled “The Mind 
of H. G. Wells” in The Yale Review, January, 1927. 


Rezsecca West. The Judge. 
*VirciniA Wootr. Mrs. Dalloway; and To the Light- 


house. 


American 


*SHERWOOD ANDERSON. Winesburg, Ohio; The Triumph 
of the Egg; and Dark Laughter. 


*JaMEs BrRaNncH CaBELL. The Cream of the Jest; and 
Jurgen. 


*WILLA CATHER. My Antonia; A Lost Lady; and Death 
Comes for the Archbishop. 


WInston CHURCHILL. Mr. Crewe’s Career; and The In- 
side of the Cup. 


*FLoyp DELL. Moon-Calf; and The Briary-Bush. 


Joun Dos Passos. Three Soldiers; and Manhattan Trans- 
fer. 


THEODORE Dreiser. An American Tragedy. 
Joun Erskine. Helen of Troy. 

*EDNA FERBER. Ihe Girls; and So Big. 

Dororuy CANFIELD FisHEr. The Brimming Cup. 
Watpo Daviw Frank. City Block; and Holiday. 


*ZonaA GALE. Miss Lulu Bett; and Faint Perfume. 
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HAMLIN GaRLAND. His best work, as seen in Main-Trav- 
eled Roads, Prairie Folks, and Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly, 


anticipates contemporary realism in American fiction. 
*ELLEN Gxiascow. The Miller of Old Church; and Vir- 
ginia. 
Cuares GILMAN Norris. Brass. 
Henry Sypnor Harrison. Queed; and V. V.’s Eyes. 


*JosEPH HERGESHEIMER. The Three Black Pennys; Java 
Head; Linda Condon; and Cytherea. 


*ROBERT HERRICK. The Common Lot; and Together. 


*HeEnry JAMEs. The phases of his art are well represented 
by Roderick Hudson; What Maisie Knew; and one of 
the following novels: The Awkward Age; The Ambas- 
sadors; or The Golden Bowl. 


*SINCLAIR Lewis. Main Street; and Badditt. His later 
novels, like Elmer Gantry, carry satire to the point where 
it ceases to be art. 


Jack Lonvon. The Call of the Wild. 
CHRISTOPHER Morey. Thunder on the Left. 


MerepirH Nicuotson. The House of a Thousand Can- 
dles. 


*ELIZABETH Mapox Roserts. The Time of Man. 


ANNE DouctasSEpcwIick. Tante; and The Little French 
Girl. 


Upton Sinciar. The Jungle. 


*BootuH Tarkincton. The Magnificent Ambersons; and 
Alice Adams. 
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*EpirH Wuarton. The House of Mirth; Ethan Frome; 
and The Age of Innocence. 


* THORNTON WILDER. The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 
*OwEN WisTER. The Virginian; and Lady Baltimore. 


Exvinor Wy tie. Jennifer Lorn. 
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